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Enjoy! Communicating the Americas 
Welcome to The Aztlander ! 
“What’s a new year without a new Aztlander to keep you company?” 
The Aztlander is a free-flowing, hyperactive on-line publication designed with 


you in mind. Easy-to-read, with no formal contents; our cover design and highlight color 
will change each month. We welcome your feedback, comments, and suggestions! 


Contact Michael Ruggeri at this hyperlink: michaelruggeri@mac.com 
or Jim Reed at this hyperlink: mayaman@bellsouth.net 


If you are not already, let us know that you want to become an Aztlander subscriber! 


Our January 24 zoom event will feature Allen Christenson with a program titled: 


“Who Will Be Our Sustainers?”: Gods, People, 
and Human Mediation in the Popol Vuh 


The ancient Maya saw themselves as intimately interconnected with the natural world, 
but it was nature of a certain kind — that which is dependent on humanity for its 
existence. The earliest Maya literature to have survived the Spanish Conquest in the 
early sixteenth century, particularly the Popol Vuh, attempted to explain the origins 
of chaotic nature as the first in a series of unsuccessful stages of creation leading 
ultimately to an agriculturally-centered world of predictable cycles of life, death, 
and regeneration, mediated by humans. In Maya belief, even gods are not 
self-sustaining and require human mediation for their existence. 

See full program announcement on next page. 


Our February 10 zoom event will feature Phil Wanyerka with a program titled: 


Where the Earth Meets the Sky: Defining Sacred Geography at an Early 
Woodland Earthwork Complex in Northeast Ohio 
Geophysical and archaeological investigations have been conducted for the past 
five years at the Fort Hill Earthwork Complex (site 33CU1), one of only two known 
prehistoric earthwork complexes, located in Rocky River Valley of Northeast Ohio. 
The site is located at the eastern-end of a 100 foot-high, steeply-sided plateau, 
consisting of a line of three earthen embankments each with its own external borrow 
ditch. Our investigations suggest that the earthwork was built during the Early 
Woodland Period by the Adena Culture (1,000—100 BCE). Due to our geophysical 
surveys, based on the discovery of two gateways and a post mold, we suspect 
that the entire earthwork complex may have served as an 
astronomical observatory to watch either the sun and/or the 
moon, or even some other astronomical body. 
See program announcement on page 25. 


This month, our cover design features an illustration of Stela 25 from the 
ancient site of Izapa. V. Garth Norman worked at the site for more than 
40 years, and this issue is dedicated Garth who passed during the evening 
of December 1, 2021. The imagery on Stela 25 ties into our zoom topic this 
month, the Popol Vu, here featuring one of the Hero Twins, Hunahpu. 
See a memorial article to Garth on page 20. 
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-> The Aztiander Zoom: Allen Christenson 


January 24, 2022 • 8 pm ET •° 7 pm CT 
Access and bookmark this zoom hyperlink: Who Will Be Our Sustainers? 


“Who Will Be Our Sustainers?”: Gods, People, 
and Human Mediation in the Popol Vuh 


The ancient Maya saw themselves as intimately interconnected with the natural 
world, but it was nature of a certain kind — that which is dependent on humanity for its 
existence. The earliest Maya literature to have survived the Spanish Conquest in the 

early sixteenth century, particularly the Popo/ Vuh, attempted to explain the origins 

of chaotic nature as the first in a series of unsuccessful stages of creation leading 
ultimately to an agriculturally-centered world of predictable cycles of life, death, and 
regeneration, mediated by humans. In Maya belief, even gods are not self-sustaining 
and require human mediation for their existence. Maya anthropocentrism places the 

responsibility to sustain divinely sanctioned nature squarely on the shoulders of 
humans, a terrible burden but also one that gives them a measure of control in the face 

of a world that is at once conducive to human existence and antagonistic toward it. 
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Allen J. Christenson is a Professor of Precolumbian Studies 
in the Department of Comparative Arts and Letters at 
Brigham Young University. He holds a PhD in Precolumbian 
Maya Art, Literature, and Culture from the University of Texas 

at Austin. He has worked as a linguist, anthropologist, and art 

historian in the western highlands of Guatemala since 1976. p= 

The primary focus of his work has been the world view and \ = | À 
ceremonial cycles of traditionalist Maya, particularly in K'iche' ia EU 
and Tz'utujil regions. He has written many articles and book chapters as well as eight 
books, including Art and Society in a Highland Maya Community (2001), a two-volume 

translation of the Popol Vuh (2003, 2007), and The Burden of the Ancients (2016). 

A new translation and critical edition of the Title of Totonicapan is currently 
in press for early 2022. Please plan to join us on January 24! 


ART AND SOCIETY 
IN A HIGHLAND 
MAYA COMMUNITY 


MAYA CEREMONIES OF WORLO RENEWAL 
FROM THE PRE-COLUMBIAN PERIOD 
TO THE PRESENT 


Art and Society in a Highland The Burden Popul Vuh: The Sacred Book 
Maya Community of the Ancients of the Maya 
is available here: is available here: is available here: 


Art and Society Bearing the Burden Popol Vuh 
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{D Aztlander Scholarly Focus: Allen J. Christenson 


“Instantly They Were Able to Behold Everything”: 
Ancestral Vision and the Highland Maya 


Much of our knowledge of ancient Highland 
Maya world view is derived from the Popol Vuh, 
a book compiled by members of the K'iche' 
royal court in the mid-sixteenth century, but 
based on a much older Precolumbian text. 
According to the Popol Vuh, the first men 
created by the gods had the gift of extraordinary 
vision whereby they could see all things: 


Perfect was their sight, and perfect was their 
knowledge of everything beneath the sky. If they 
gazed about them, turning their faces around, 
they beheld that which was in the sky and that 
which was upon the earth. Instantly they were 
able to behold everything.... Thus their knowl- 
edge became full. Their vision passed beyond 
the trees and rocks, beyond the lakes and the 
seas, beyond the mountains and the valleys. 
(Popol Vuh Folio 33r; in Christenson 2003, 197). 


Although the creator gods eventually 
clouded this vision so that people could only see 
those things which were “nearby,” the ancestors 
of the Maya as well as their descendants believe 
themselves to bear within their blood the potential 
for extraordinary sight, given to them by their 
creators. It is this sacred ancestral vision that 
allows them to “see” beyond the limits of time 
and distance as their first ancestors once did. 

A characteristic of Maya theology is 
the tendency to see seemingly ordinary and 
familiar things as shadows of the sacred. | did 
my doctoral dissertation work in the traditional 
Tz'utujil Maya community of Santiago Atitlán, a 
beautiful town built on the shores of Lake Atitlan, 
a deep, volcanic lake. In Maya theology, the 
world began when the gods raised three sacred 
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Fig. : View of Lake Atitlan with three volcanoes. 


mountains out of the primordial sea that once 
covered the world. lm sure that the first Maya 
who stumbled across Lake Atitlan with its cluster 
of three volcanoes must have thought they had 
found creation’s ground zero (Fig. 1). Certainly 
the people of Santiago Atitlan consider their 
home to be the center of the universe. They call 
it remuxux kaj, remuxux ulew (navel of the sky, 
navel of the earth). 

The Tz'utujils claim the town’s sixteenth 
century church as their own and frequently 
resist efforts by Roman Catholic priests to 
maintain what they consider to be orthodoxy. 
While | was doing my dissertation work, a new 
Catholic priest was assigned to the town. At the 
time, the Tz'utujils refused to have Guatemalan 
priests, preferring North Americans who were 
seen as more open-minded to their traditions. 
Santiago Atitlan therefore was part of the 
archdiocese of Oklahoma. The new priest, 
Father Michael, was from Missouri. On his 

continued on next page 


Are you enjoying this issue of The Aztlander? Be among the first to get it! 
Become an Aztlander subscriber to receive each monthly issue in your inbox. It's free! 
Let Jim Reed know by copying and pasting his email address into the “To:” line of an email, 


or by clicking on the hyperlink on page 2 of this PDF... Jim Reed: mayaman@bellsouth.net 


Or let Michael Ruggeri know by copying and pasting his email address into the “To:” line of an email, 
or by clicking on the hyperlink on page 2 of this PDF... Mike Ruggeri: michaelruggeri@mac.com 
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Aztlander Scholarly Focus: Allen J. Christenson 


“Instantly They Were Able to Behold Everything”: 
Ancestral Vision and the Highland Maya continued 


first day he was surprised to find that the 
baptismal font, which normally would have 
been kept in the baptistry, was placed in the 
precise center of the nave, surrounded by 
flowers (Fig. 2). For the Maya, sacred water 
should be at the center of creation and 
therefore at the dead center of the church. 
Traditionalist Tz'utujils thus “see” the 
font as a portal to the source of creation and 
life-giving power. The flowers are the physical 
expression of this new life. In addition, the 
holy water in the font contained clumps of pine 
needles. Evergreen boughs are a manifestation 
of perpetual life as they never appear to turn 
brown or die. The new priest knew nothing of 
this and hired some young men to clean out 
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Fig. 3: Holy Week procession, Santiago Atitlán. 


it should be. The 
next morning, he 
entered the church 
to find the font back 
in the middle of the 
nave with fresh 
pine needles in the 
water. He didn’t 
know that the Tz'utujil 
traditionalists also 
had a set of keys to 
the church and could Fig. 2: Baptismal font in 
let themselves in the nave of the Roman 
whenever they wished. Catholic church, Santiago 
What follow Atitlán. All photos in this 
was something of a article by Allen Christenson. 


battle of wills. The priest thought that children 
were playing pranks on him, while the Maya 
traditionalists who were responsible were reluctant 
to tell the priest what was going on for fear that 
he would denounce them. In the meantime, the 
Catholic priest and | had become friends and he 
asked me why | thought the kids in the town were 
putting pine needles in the font. | explained that 
they weren’t kids and that the local traditionalists 
were only defending their understanding of the 
world and its ability to generate life. To his credit, 
he found the Maya symbolism consistent enough 
with Roman Catholic doctrine and no longer 

tried to prevent traditionalists from putting 

pine needles in the font. = 


You can always get zoom recording announcements at the hyperlink below: 
Ancient Americas Lectures on YouTube: 


Mike Ruggeri’s YouTube Ancient Americas Lectures 


Penn Museum Playlists * ArcheoEd Podcasts • Peabody Museum Lectures 
Archaeology Cafe ° Arizona State Museum ° Old Pueblo Archaeology Center * and Much More! 


You may also donate to or have your “ad” or promo in The Aztlander. 
Ask Jim Reed “how” by using the hyperlink on the intro page or copying and pasting his email address 
into the “To:” line of an email: Jim Reed: mayaman@bellsouth.net 
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‘<> Noteworthy Posts inthe News: South America 


Water. New Evidence Uncovered by Archaeologists at Chachabamba oo 
How They Wielded It in Ceremonies 7 


3 
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The site at Machu Picchu was intended to 
demonstrate the empire’s power to pilgrims. 


Pilgrims traveling to Machu Picchu in the 
15th century were greeted by Chachabamba, a 
ceremonial water complex that was designed to 


demonstrate the power of the Inca peoples. Now 


researchers have used 3D imaging technology 
to map this unique feature of the citadel, which 
is today situated in southern Peru. 

A team of six researchers, led by 
Sieczkowska Dominika of the Center for Andean 
Studies at the University of Warsaw, with 


colleagues from institutions including the Wroclaw 


University of Science and Technology and the 
National Archaeological Park of Machu Picchu. 
The archaeologists were studying a water 


complex fed by the Urubamba River that includes 


14 ritual baths situated around two patios all 
centered on a ritual altar ringed by gardens 
and fountains. The researchers used computer 


simulations based on data from drones with LIDAR 
(light detection and ranging) systems that they say 


are more accurate than measurements made by 
lasers from helicopters, which have to fly higher 
and thus are unable to take measurements as 


precise as the ones gained with a lower-flying drone. 


The Incas believed control of water was 
a superhuman power granted them, and used it 
to telegraph their divine status in territories they 
conquered, from Argentina to Ecuador, says 
the paper. Their elaborate hydraulic systems 
justified their rule, and the researchers believe 
Chachabamba was a major center of political 
power, owing to the numerous archaeological 
sites with complex water systems nearby. 

In a region with tidal activity that can lead 
to landslides, the control of water flows 
was crucial. 

The system was in operation until 
mudslides in 2012, but has since been 
overgrown by dense vegetation. Part of the 
system was destroyed, and the current study 
was conducted to answer such unknowns as how 
much water flowed through the system, which 


The extensive water works at Chachabamba. 
Image courtesy of Elsevier. °Elsevier (2021). 


watercourse flowed into the system, and 
how fast. The light water flow evinced in 
the researchers’ LIDAR images is part of 
the basis for their conclusion that the site’s 
use was ceremonial rather than functional, 
supplying residences with water. 

The research is published in the 
January 2022 edition of the Journal 
of Archaeological Science. 

Artnet News has the report posted 
here: Chachabamba Water Ceremonies 


Michael Ruggeri invites you all to join 
the listserv “Aztlan”. Aztlan has been 
around for well over two decades. 
Aztlan is one of the oldest and most 
respected listservs for the world 
of the Ancient Americas. 


The moderators filter out ad hominems 
and science fiction archaeology. 


If you would like to subscribe, send your 
request to Mike’s email address at 
this email hyperlink: 
michaelruggeri@mac.com 
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(<2 Aztlander Scholarly Focus: Georges Fery’ 


1527-1901, the Struggle for Freedom in the Yucatan 


The subjugation of the Aztecs by the Spanish 
conquistador or conqueror, Hernan Cortés, 
took twenty-one years with the support of 
thousands of Tlaxcala and Otomi Indians allies. 
The conquest of Mexico’s Yucatan peninsula, 
however, spanned 125 of the 374 years history 
of a long and strenuous coexistence. In defiance 
of defeat upon defeat on the battlefields of 

the peninsula and beyond, the natives fiercely 
resisted the foreign foe. Among numerous 
clashes, Chamberlain states that Aké (1528), 
was “the epic battle that became by tradition 
one of the most renowned engagements in 
the long and bloody conquest of Yucatan”1 
Because it was the first decisive armed 
confrontation between the Spanish and 

the Maya, Aké was only the beginning 

of a struggle that will only wane on the 
doorsteps of the twentieth century. 

The first entrada or incursion, by the 
Spanish Francisco de Montejo (the Elder), was 
from the east of the peninsula (1527—1529). 

It was followed by a second incursion from 
the west, headed by his son, also known 

as Francisco de Montejo (the Younger, 
1529—1535). It all started on December 8, 
1526, when Spain’s Council of the Indies 
granted Montejo the Elder the capitulación, 
or patent, for the conquest of the “Islands 

of Cozumel and Yucatan” with the title and 
office of adelantado or governor and captain 
general. At that time, this unexplored part of 
Mexico was thought to be made of two islands. 
The patent was the legal foundation of the 
Spanish Crown policies for political, religious, 


*Georges Fery is a freelance writer-photographer who addresses topics about history, 
cultures, and beliefs of ancient and today’s indigenous communities of the Americas. The 
author is a fellow of the Institute of Maya Studies and The Royal Geographical Society, 
London, UK. Georges is also a member in good standing of the Maya Exploration Center, 
the Archaeological Institute of America, the NFAA (Nonfiction Authors Association), as well 
as the National Museum of the American Indian, Washington, DC. Georges’ stories open 
windows for readers to the history of the ancient Maya, Aztecs, Incas, and other cultures of 1 \ 
the Americas. His articles are published online at travelthruhistory.com, ancient-origins.net, WLAN] 
and popular-archaeology.com, as well as in the quarterly magazine Ancient American. 


and mercantile 
aspects of 
conquered overseas 
possessions. 
Montejo sold 
his properties and 
got into debt to 
obtain the royal 
patent to finance 
his expeditions, 
an investment he 
expected, like all 
conquistadores 
or conquerors, 
to recover from 
captured lands. For his first incursion, he 
selected as his second in command, Alonso 
Dávila, he knew from past battles in the Indies 
and wise in council. In mid-June 1527, with 
about four hundred men plus the ships’ 
crews, Montejo stepped on board the armed 
merchantman San Jerónimo and, accompanied 
by two caravels, sailed down the Guadalquivir 
to the Atlantic, heading to Santo Domingo on 
the island of Hispaniola. There he recruited 
more men and bought 
twenty-five horses and a large stock of supplies. 
Montejo landed on the island of Cozumel 
off the eastern coast of the Yucatan peninsula 
in September of 1527. The Maya had already 
met the Spaniards Francisco Hernández de 
Córdoba in 1517, Juan de Grijalva in 1518, 
and Hernán Cortés in 1519. The cacique or 
chief, Naum Pat, greeted Montejo and his 
continued on next page 


Spanish Conquistador. 
©georgefery.com 


Georges at Quirigua. 


In the UK, his articles are found in mexicolore.co.uk, and with Stella Novus, Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. Georges is an 
excellent photographer, check out his website at: georgefery.com 


1527-1901, the Struggle for Freedom in the Yucatan by Georges Fery continued 


men amiably. The chief informed Montejo 
about the lay of the land on the continent, 
and the main chiefdoms he would encounter 
and may have to contend with. 

This first Spanish entrada or incursion 
(1527—1529) began from the east. On their 
inland trek, minor skirmishes and battles 
slowed the Spaniards down. They had their 
first taste of a difficult land and the hostility 
of its people. The hot and humid climate was 
markedly hard on the Europeans during 
battles, so they adopted indigenous body 
protection for close combat, for armor was 
too hot and cumbersome. They used long 
thick tunics quilted with cotton, they called 
escuipiles, which protected them to the knees. 
Footmen, crossbowmen, and arquebusiers 
were likewise protected from head to toe as 
were horses with quilted armor. Past actions 
taught the Spaniards the Maya’s tactical 
plans and they realized that, more than the 
Spanish weapons, they were terrified of the 
horses and worse still, of the fierce dogs 
of war protected by their savagery. 

The notable characteristic of the Maya 
Early Classic period (250-550 CE) was the 
emergence of independent states across 
much of the Yucatan peninsula. Sharer and 
Textler explain that “documentary evidence 
of the Early Classic era is sporadic in the 
north. No single major center dominated the 
political and economic arena of the period, 
but several important states developed with 
prominent chiefdoms such as Aké, Acanceh, 
Izamal, and Oxtintok” (2006).2 The major 
chiefdoms on the peninsula were those of 
Cochuah and Ekab, while those yielding the 
most political power were the Tutul Xiu of Mani 
and the Nachi Cocom of Sotuta. Both political 
powerhouses played major roles during the 
conquest. The Tutul Xiu promptly allied with 
the Spanish and kept their friendly disposition 
throughout the conquest, as a counterpoint 
no doubt, to their enduring antagonism with 
the hated Nachi Cocom. 

On their inland trek, skirmishes and 
minor battles slowed the Spaniards down, 
especially when they reached Aké, an ancient 
settlement from the Early Classic period 


(250—650 CE). 
Following sustained 
skirmishes along 
the way, Montejo 
and Davila reached 
Aké, and in early 
morning, they 
realized that the 
unusual silence 
around them was 
ominous and 
understood what 
would be coming r 
next. At mid-morning, | y 
without warning and 
in complete silence, 
the warriors attacked 
shooting thick flights 
of arrows, using spear 
throwers (atlat!) to hurl javelins with fire-hardened 
spear tips, and hard wood clubs four-to-five feet 
in length studded with sharp obsidian flints. The 
Maya fought furiously inside their city. Montejo’s 
second in command Alonso Davila, along with 

a handful of veteran officers and soldiers, was 
among the few Spaniards with experience in this 
type of warfare with Cortés in central Mexico. 
Davila and Montejo led their men by example, 

at the head of the fight. 

Horsemen could not be used efficiently 
due to dense trees, thick bushes, and a rocky 
ground, but they did much damage. The 
merciless fight lasted all day with no relief until 
late afternoon, when the Maya retired for the 
night. At daylight the following day, the fight 
resumed with the same fierceness and rage, 
but military discipline, the steel of Toledo, and 
the dogs of war broke the Maya onslaught in 
mid-afternoon. Let us read from Montejo’s notes 
recorded by the chronicler Cardenas y Valencia 
(1937:15-16). “..at Aké, the Indians appeared 
in large numbers... blowing big conch shells 
to rally warriors that, together with screams of 
rage from hundreds of throats, magnified the 
deafening noise; they all had weapons they 
use in war such as bows and quivers of arrows, 
stone throwers, poles with their tips hardened by 
fire, lances with point of sharp flints, two-handed 


continued on next page 


Spanish Dog of War. Public 
domain via wikipedia. 


1527-1901, the Struggle for Freedom in the Yucatan by Georges Fery continued 


swords of very strong wood inset with obsidian 
blades, large conch shells of the sea; naked 
except for the shameful parts which were 
covered with a cloth; daubed with earth of 
colors, they appeared as most ferocious 
devils”.3 Even though many Maya were killed 
and wounded during the fight, many more 
came in to fill the gaps and kept fighting, 

not allowing the Spaniards any respite. 

The Europeans won a clean-cut 
victory in the first severe battle of the 
conquest, however, they paid dearly for it, 
with twenty-three men dead or wounded, 
and three horses killed or maimed. The losses, 
however, were horrendous for the Maya, 
with over 1,200 dead warriors, together with 
principals and local village chiefs. Aké was the 
turning point of this first entrada or incursion 
and showed the Maya, the resolve and 
military prowess of a dangerous foe. 

The emotional impact of the disaster was 
devastating for the Maya. Not only did the 
surviving subdued lords of Aké hasten to 
pledge their allegiance, but as the Spaniards 
victory came to be known throughout the 
region, many headmen sent delegates 

to Montejo seeking peace and friendship. 

The emotional impact of the disaster 
was devastating for the locals. “This epic 
battle became by tradition one of the most 
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Yucatan 16th Century Chiefdoms. Public domain via wikipedia. 


renowned 
engagements 

in the long and 
bloody conquest 
of Yucatán” 
(Chamberlain, 
1966).1 The 
overwhelming | 
victory of Spanish \~ 
arms at Aké 
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wide territory. 
Montejo had 
achieved about 
all he could with the men he had. He explored 
a large part of northeastern Yucatan and won 
the nominal allegiance of a large area. In line 
with the requerimientos or requirements under 
Spanish law, if a chief or his representatives 
gave fealty to a Spanish leader or his captains, 
the entire district over which he ruled was 
considered to have passed under Spanish 
dominion. The battle, however, gave the 
Spaniards a taste of the implacable antagonism 
that would simmer long into the future. In that 
future, the spirit of Aké will be kept alive through 
ceaseless strife. 

The second incursion took place from 
the west, headed by Montejo’s son, also known 
as Francisco de Montejo (the Younger), from 
1529 to 1535. From his base in Salamanca de 
Campeche, he spent time to consolidate Spanish 
authority and prepare his move inland. He 
won the allegiance from the Maya chief Ah Kin 
Chel from Tecoh who recommended to set a 
strong base on the site of the ancient city of 
Chichen Itza. With his small army, he headed 
east and soon reached the territory of the 
Cupul, but not without resistance from those 
independent-loving and warlike Maya. As 
Chamberlain relates “Montejo did not move 
directly to Chichén Itza, but spent time in 
exploration, subjugating districts through which 
he passed. Details of this incursion are lacking, 
but they likely passed through the powerful 
province of Sotuta and the Tazes chiefdom” 
(1948).1 The Spaniards reached Chichen Itza 


—— 


Intense Resentment. 
Public domain via wikipedia. 


continued on next page 


1527-1901, the Struggle for Freedom in the Yucatan by Georges Fery continued 


where they were reluctantly received by the 
chief Nacom Cupul. 

Within a few years, however, the Maya’s 
hostility increased as the result of abuses 
by encomenderos, conquistadors who were 
granted land and people for their services to 
the crown and the forced conversion to the 
Catholic faith. Among several confrontations, 
Diego López de Cogolludo (1688) explains 
what happened to the besieged Spaniards 
at Chichen Itza, they called Ciudad Real in 
1532. “Growing antagonism turned to rage 
and reached a breaking point with the slaying 
of the Maya paramount chief Nacom Cupul 
during his failed attempt at killing Montejo the 
Younger”.4 The Spaniards took refuge in the 
more readily defensible pre-Columbian ruins 
nearby, a refuge that quickly became a trap, 
and lost 150 men in hopeless counter attacks. 
And then “The situation was dire and getting 
worse, Montejo and his men were trapped. 
They had to move out or die in Ciudad Real. 
The Indians, however, had a flaw in their 
fighting order as found at Aké and other battles; 
they did not fight in the dark of night. The 
Spaniards, aware of that precept, had to leave 
at night, but they needed to keep the Indians 
believing that they were still in the compound 
at sunrise. So, they had a dog tied up with 
a rope linked to a bell, with food and water 
several feet away, out of reach. Through the 
night, the Indians heard the bell they associated 
with Christian rituals and the dog barking. In 
the dead of night, the Spaniards abandoned 
Ciudad Real and headed for the coast about 
seventy miles away, their only salvation route. 
Early in the morning, the Indians realized the 
ploy and small groups of warriors ran after 
the fugitives. Short lived battles broke the 
indigenous scouts attempt at stopping the 
Spanish. Exhausted, Montejo (the Younger), 
with the remnants of his party, safely 
reached the coast and the port of Dzilam”.4 

Antagonism toward the Europeans 
was never far from breaking up into outright 
hostility. The Great Maya Revolt of 1546—1547 
was started by Cupul priests inspired by 
ancestral divinities and was led by the exalted 
priest Chilam Anbal. He set the date for the 


The Maya site of Aké with 36 columns atop 
its Palace. ©georgefery.com 


Great Uprising on the full moon of the night 
8-9 November 1546, matching 5-Cimi (death) 
and 9-Kan (sacrifice) in the ritual Yucatec 
calendar. Few cities such as Valladolid were 
able to resist the cries of hate and rage. 
Chamberlain reports that “at the appointed 
time the Mayas of the eastern provinces rose 
in sudden and overwhelming fury. The carnage 
and unspeakable cruelty knew no bounds and 
killed Europeans of all ages in large numbers 
together with over 600 naborias, Maya converts 
to Catholicism. The heads, hands and feet 
of Spaniards were cut and sent throughout 
the land to incite others to greater fury and 
ruthless carnage” (1947).1 

Most cities were on the brink of collapse 
when Montejo (the Younger), and his captains 
from Merida and Campeche fought hard to 
regain control of the provinces emptied of 
Europeans and creoles, albeit through years of 
conflict interspaced with periods of precarious 
peace. The burden of occupation was far 
worse for the Maya, however, since they had 
to endure untold hardships from their new 
masters, who were dedicated to bend them to 
a new faith and way of life. In 1567, another 
Maya prophet, the Chilam Cuoh, preached the 
supremacy of the ancient ways and prophesied 
a war of religion around the Spanish town 
of Bacalar (Quintana Roo). The Chilam was 
captured in 1569 and sent under armed guard 
to Bishop Fray Francisco de Toral in Merida, 

continued on next page 
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for exemplary punishment. It will take another 
nineteen years of brutal and bloody conflicts 
for the indigenous people to be somewhat 
pacified. Hostility and relentless defiance 

at all times simmered close to the surface. 

Farris note that “Maya culture, in 
common with that of other peoples of New 
Spain, Colombia, and Peru, was too ancient, 
too deeply grounded and too tenaciously 
conservative to be easily swept to one side.’5 
The relentless antagonism of the Maya rested 
on being marginalized as a group. In Spanish 
colonial times, the Yucatan and most of New 
Spain, was set under a legal caste scheme 
where peninsulares (those born in Spain), were 
at the top of the social order, then the criollos 
born in the colonies, but of Spanish heritage. 
At the next level, were the mestizos, or creoles 
of European and indigenous descent; followed 
by the descendants of the natives who had 
collaborated with the Spaniards during the 
conquest. At the bottom the social system 
were the “others”, the indios. 

Through history, the Maya showed a 
tenacious resistance to Toltec and Spanish 
invaders. The Maya overcame the epidemic 
of smallpox of 1514; the uprising of Bacalar 
(1639—1641), followed by the one of 1668-1671; 
and the uprising of José Jacingo Uc de Los 
Santos, better known as Jacinto Canek, in 1761. 
The Canek rebellion threw the entire Spanish 
community, still outnumbered at that time, into 
a State of panic. The colonial socio-economic 
and political system was, among other factors, 
the root cause of ceaseless upheavals. The 
Caste War (1862-1901) was the ultimate 
rebellion that was rooted in the defense of 
Santa Cruz territory taken over by upper class 
landowners that expanded their plantations 
by encroaching on Maya communal land. The 
need for more land answered the economic 
boom in henequen, or agave, that was followed 
by the second boom in sugar production. In 
late 1840, alienation of the Maya increased, 
forcing them to abandon their land and work as 
indebted laborers on large estates. As Farris 
relates “In the colonial Maya books, the Chilam 
Balam that combine chronicle with prophecy, 
Spanish rule was assigned its place among 
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It is Not Over. Image taken of murals in the town 
hall of Merida, Yucatan. ©georgefery.com 


ME 


The Caste War. Image taken of murals in the town 
hall of Merida, Yucatan. ©georgefery.com 


other evils the Maya were expected to endure, 
one from which they would be delivered at the 
proper time if the cosmos continued to operate 
in its orderly way” (1984:67) 5 

The rise of the Cruzob, followers of the 
Chan Santa Cruz, the Little Cross religious 
movement, took place in the early 1850s and 
had its seat of government and shrine in the 
town called Noh Cah Balam Na Santa Cruz, 
“The Big Town of the House of the Priest of the 
Holy Cross.” The shrine was two day’s march 
through the jungle from Kampocolche, the 
nearest occupied dzul (foreigners) base. Ferris 
notes that “fueled by centuries of resentment, 
the Caste War was an attempt to preserve 

continued on next page 
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community autonomy against latest 
encroachments, and recent land grabbers 
were particular targets of the rebel’s wrath. 
At the same time, the revolt was possible 
only because community autonomy was still 
a reality in most of the eastern part of the 
peninsula” (1984:385).5 After the fall of the 
Cruzobs in 1901 to Mexican forces, the town 
of Chan Santa Cruz was renamed Santa Cruz 
del Bravo; it is now known as Felipe Carrillo 
Puerto. Countless lives were lost on all sides 
before the Cruzob movement was crushed 
by the Mexican General Ignacio Bravo, that 


ended the Caste War on May 5, 1901. General -ġ j- \ 
Bravo, on instructions from the government We Shall Not Kneel. Image taken of murals in the 


stamped out most of the root causes of the E , 
Maya rebellion. However, the conflict ultimately for ..."The Maya could not escape the reality 


ended in 1915 when the Cruzob recognized which the caste barrier enforced and preserved, 
the Mexican government. of belonging to a group distinct from the 

The history of wars and insurrections unassimilated overlords”.5 In addition to 
in the Yucatan make plain that the indigenous an already conflicted history, between 1848 and 
population at large, after three centuries of 1861, thousands of Maya were sold into slavery 
conflicts and hardships, still regarded Spanish to Cuba. It was the time of the sugar boom in 
and creoles alike as foreign domination. As the Caribbean islands. Landowners imported 
Farris underlines “The Caste War has received slaves from Africa and natives from the New 
its name precisely because it was not a simple World to answer European markets’ ravenous 
peasant rebellion seeking to redress grievances, demand for tropical products, sugar among 
one that called merely for ‘bread and land”... continued on next page 


DX NATIONAL 2022 NEH Summer Institute Opportunity 


A ENDOWMENT 
FOR THE 


PYS HUMANITIES Worlds in Collision: 


Nahua and Spanish Pictorial Histories 
and Annals in 16th-Century Mexico 


A National Endowment for the Humanities Summer Institute 
for 26 College Faculty participants to be held at Adelphi University June 9 to June 30, 2022 


Funding has been received from the National Endowment for the Humanities for 
our Summer Institute, “Worlds in Collision: Nahua and Spanish Pictorial Histories 
and Annals in 16th Century Mexico” to be co-directed by Dr. George Scheper and 
Dr. Laraine Fletcher. Stipend $2.850. It will be held from June 9—June 30, 2022 
on the campus of Adelphi University, Garden City, Long Island, NY. 


Application deadline: March 1st 2022. For complete information and eligibility 
criteria please see our website at www.worldsincollision2022.com 
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them. The infamous commerce from the 
Yucatan was brought to the attention of the 
Mexican government by four resolute young 
writers from Merida in 1860. The following year, 
the president of Mexico, Benito Juarez, issued 
a decree forbidding the sale of any Maya 
individuals, under the penalty of death. 

The savage and odious traffic stopped. 

At the core of this unremitting antagonism 
was the appropriation of socio-economic and 
political control by the Spanish and their allies, 
together with spiritual domination through 
conversion. Forced evangelization was 
unrealistic for the church and local governors 
had limited resources. Fifty years after the 
first entrada, there were still not enough 
evangelists for such a large and diverse 
population, speaking hundreds of languages 
in towns and villages, spread out from the dry 
deserts and canyons of the north to the tropical 
jungles of the south. Hope for peaceful 
coexistence lingered among the Maya, but 
their hopes did not have the same meaning 
as those of the foreigners, for it was grounded 
in their ancient religion, their customs, and a 
spirit that did not die with the fierce defenders 
of their belief, their identity, and their freedom. 
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The Aztlander now has its own FaceBook nage! 


Michael Ruggeri continues to amaze me! 
Where does he get all the energy 
to keep innovating? Get links to the latest 
issue of The Aztlander, get notices of future 
Aztlander zoom presentations and much 
more, now on your mobile device, 
anywhere, anytime! 

Like us, Follow us, share with your 

friends! Join us on our Meta page now! 
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Gs Noteworthy Posts inthe News: Mesoamerica 


Remains from Aztec New Fire Ceremony Discovered in Mexico City 


The Aztec Empire counted time in 52-year 
cycles. Every year lasted 260 days and every 
52 years, a new cycle began. To begin the 
new cycle, the Aztecs held a great rite known 
as the New Fire ceremony. They threw away 
images of their gods and let their fires in 

their homes and temples to go out. 

Priests would walk from the Templo 
Mayor (or Main Temple) to a mountain called 
Huixachtlan (also known as Cerro de la 
Estrella), on the eastern bank of Lake Texcoco. 
There, they performed a ceremony to light 
the new fire. If the fire did not alight, the world 
would end — the stars would turn into monsters 
and devour humankind. Five days before 
the ceremony, the people destroyed all their 
household belongings, fasting and crying 
as they waited for the catastrophe. 

INAH has now found remains of a 
New Fire ceremony in Mexico City; cajetas 
(a type of bowl), molcajetes (a stone tool similar 
to a mortar and pestle) and clay figurines. 

The pieces were found in San Fernando 
pantheon near San Hipólito church, in the old 
neighborhood of Cuepopan, which adjoins 
Tlatelolco. 

During the ceremony, the inhabitants 
of Tenochtitlan would throw away the figures 
representing deities from their home altars; 
and destroy all their belongings — clothes, 
dishes, and even the tenamaztli (a sacred 
stone stove). Everything was burnt or 


Strange Ancient Burials 
at El Rayo in Nicaragua 


Archaeologists at the site of El Rayo in 
Nicaragua uncovered a strange gravesite with 
two bodies and three heads that did not belong 
to either body. One body was laying on its belly 
and was only the bottom half of the body. One 
looks to be a teenager with one skull in a bowl 
at its feet, and another skull in another pot. The 
three skulls were lined up on top of the bodies. 
Nicaraguans may be from Mesoamerica or 
from further south in Columbia. Or distinct 
people. The pottery with the heads were 


Some of the remnants discovered from the New 
Fire ceremony. Credit: Melitón Tapia — INAH. 


thrown into ditches, as was the case with 
this latest find. 

Pregnant women were locked up in 
farmhouses out of fear that they would turn 
into wild animals and children were made to 
walk and stay awake for fear that they would 
fall asleep on the fatal night and turn into rats. 

In the precise moment that the stars 
passed the meridian, the priests lit a fire in the 
open chest of a victim who had been sacrificed 
for this purpose. People became delirious with 
happiness. Special runners lit torches with 
the fire and re-lit the fires at the altars in 
the temples of all the local people. 

El Pais has the full story here: 


Aztec New Fire Ceremony oO 


vessels for cacao mixtures. 

There are other burial sites in Nicaragua 
with heads in pots. Perhaps the younger one 
was faced down to enter the afterlife. Both were 
lying on a bed of pottery sherds. Nearby was 
a long red stone blade. Were the bodies and 
skulls relatives? Was headhunting involved. Or 
were these bodies and skulls buried at different 
times. Researchers will study the heads for ethnic 
differences or different tribes. Trophy heads 
have been found in other parts of Nicaragua. 

Haaretz has the report here: 


Strange Ancient Burials = 


The Maya World Illustrated 
with artist Steve Radzi 


Steve Radzi has been illustrating Maya sites for many 
years. The original black and white illustrations were 
created in 1995 for an exhibition at the Miami Museum 
of Science In recent times, Steve has colored them, 
bringing them to life. These illustrations have not been 
published before. We shall feature his work in 

this and upcoming issues. Enjoy. You may visit Steve’s 


site for more of his work. www.mayavision.com 


OXKINTOK: “Satunsat” (tzat tun tzat) or Labyrinth. 

(200-900 CE) 

The Satunsat structure appears to be an unremarkable 

terraced building platform. However, on the inside is 

a series of interconnected vaulted passageways and horizontal ducts that span three levels. The site is easily accessible 
by road off Highway 180 south of Merida near the town of Maxcanu. The site core consists of four main complexes. 
There are numerous pyramids, palaces, temples, courtyards, and at least two entry arches. There are some very unusual 
sculpted statues standing in front of a columned palace on the east side of the site. Oxkintok is well worth a visit. E 


Ss Upcoming Zoom Events for January 
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Care January 4, 6 PM MT January 4, 7 PM PT 
Archaeology Southwest Zoom Oregon Archaeological Society 
“Ducks, Power, and the “Chemical Sourcing and Technical Analysis of 
San Juan Basketmakers” Volcanic Glass Lithics from the Grissom Site 
Go to this hyperlink to register for the event: (45KT301)” 
Ducks and Basketmakers On their you Tube page on January 11. 
Go to this hyperlink: 
January 8, 5:30 PM MT OAS YouTube Channel 


“Bell Rocks, Flower World Symbolism, 
Origin Stories, Human Transformation: January Sie 
Patterns from Petroglyph Recordings Zoom with Allen Dart 

at 62 Ancestral O’odham Sites” “The Antiquity of Irrigation in the Southwest” 


Go to this hyperlink to register for the event: No registration link provided; contact Sandy Reith 
Petroglyph Recordings at 520-724-5375 Ext. 7 or sandy.reith@pima.gov 


January 10 — March 28, 6:30-8:30 PM MT 
Old Pueblo Archaeology Center Zoom 
“The Mogollon Culture of the US Southwest” 
12-session class (Mondays) taught by archaeologist 


January 13-16, 10 AM — 5:30 PM PT 
(4-day event) 
Andean Studies Virtual Conference 2022 


For security reasons we require pre-registration by 
January 7 but registration is free and open: Allen Dart, RPA. $99 ($80 for Old Pueblo members); 
online via Zoom. Registration required. 


———— ae 520-798-1201 or info@oldpueblo.org 


January 11,7 PM MT Old Pueblo Archaeology Center Zoom 
“The Border Wall and the Tohono O’odham Nation’s Traditions and Spiritual Freedom” 
A free Indigenous Interests presentation with Verlon José (Tohono O’odham). 
Send an email to info@oldpueblo.org with “Send January 11 Indigenous Interests flyer” in your subject line. 
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Ge Scholarly Focus article by Michael Ruggeri: 


The Problems of Claiming Pre-Clovis Proof 
Based on Only Stone Tools 


An archaeological team, excavating at 
Chiquihuite Cave in northern Mexico, have 
found evidence of a human presence in that 
cave dating back to 30,000 years ago. They 
took 46 radio-carbon dates from sediment, 
animal bones, and charcoal on 1,930 stone 
artifacts and found that 239 of these artifacts 
dated to 33,000 years ago. And they claimed 
these artifacts were made by humans. This 
story spread across news service sites like 
wildfire, and most of the news sites billed this 
as a truly revolutionary Pre-Clovis find. The 
team published their research in the journal 
Nature, thus garnering more attention. 

But these stories and the claims made 
by the team quickly came under much closer 
scrutiny. When claims like this are presented, 
archaeological science takes over. At this 
point, the best archaeologists in the field begin 
to look very closely at the evidence presented. 
In this case, a whole group of expert 
archaeologists, like Vance Holliday at the 
University of Arizona, David Meltzer at 
Southern Methodist University, Loren Davis 
at Oregon State University, and a host 
of others, began to speak about their 
skepticism about this claim and why. 


Here are the major critiques they made: 


1) They do not see in the evidence presented 
or in the research, any convincing proof that 
these stone artifacts were actually made 
by humans. The presenters have to show 
the stones they see as made by humans 
are not natural, but man made. One rock 
hitting another rock and breaking that rock 
into pieces can produce shards that look 
like man-made tools. The artifacts in 
question have all been from very rocky 
places in the cave which supports a 
natural hypothesis. 


2) The artifact styles do not change over 
30,000 years which is suspicious when 
in all other areas of ancient human 
occupation styles evolve, and why 


are these artifacts that are supposedly 
30,000 years old not seen anywhere in the 
area outside of this cave? Something this 

old would spread over time to at least nearby 
sites. All the supposed “tools” look the same. 
No evidence that there was use of local and 
non-local stone of varying quality is found at 
this site. And this area is rich in other kinds 
of stones that do not appear at this site. 

That dynamic is missing. 


3) Humans living in one spot, a cave, for that 
long would leave behind evidence like 
hearths and butchered animals, and many 
other human clues. How can it be that 
humans using the same cave for 30,000 
years leave no trace of human DNA? The 
chances of that are astronomically small. 


| write this article to point out the problems 
of positing a Pre-Clovis find based only on stone 
“tools” with no supporting evidence. As you can 
see from the critiques from the experts, this find 
is far from proven and looks very shaky. The 
news media should not sensationalize claims 
like this without consulting with others in the 
field first and moderating their coverage. 

When the first posited proven Pre-Clovis 
find at Monte Verde was published, it took the 
team leader at the site, Tom Dillehay, 20 years 
to prove his case. Archaeological science is a 
tough, precise field where very definitive proofs 
have to be tested before they can be proven. m 


Old Pueblo Archaeology Center in Person 
“Arrowhead-making and 
Flintknapping Workshop” 


Upcoming Zoom Events for January 


January 10 — March 28, 6:30-8:30 PM MT 
Old Pueblo Archaeology Center Zoom 


“The Mogollon Culture of the US Southwest” 
12-session class (Mondays) taught by 
archaeologist Allen Dart, RPA. $99 ($80 for with flintknapper Sam Greenleaf. 
$35 ($28 for Old Pueblo members); 
2201 W. 44th St.; Registration required. 


Old Pueblo members); online via Zoom. 
Registration required. 
920-798-1201 OF imoMoldpuebio.org 520-798-1201 or info@oldpueblo.org 
January 26, 6 PM ET 


January 22, 8:30 AM - 4:30 PM ET 
Boca Raton Museum of Art , i 
i : s Pre-Columbian Society of New York Zoom 
Symposium - Andean Connections: r = 
Culture and Nature through Time” New Flavors and Old Responses: El Niño, 
r one LE] 
Spend the day learning and exploring Andean culture. Disaster, and Resilience on the Coast of Peru 
Begin at the Boca Raton Museum of Art with a cup of with Dan Sandweiss, 
coffee and tour the immersive exhibition Machu Picchu Professor of Anthropology and Quaternary and Climate 
and the Golden Empires of Peru. Then continue at Studies, Cooperating Professor of Earth and Climate 
Sciences and Global Policy, University of Maine. 
Go to this hyperlink to register for the event: 


FAU with an 11:00 AM keynote lecture by Peruvian 
PCSNY zoom with Dan Sandweiss 


Archaeologist, Professor, and Author Dr. Henry Tantalean. 
Go to this hyperlink to register for the event: 


Andean Connections 
January 7,7 PMET*6PMCT Pre-Columbian Society of Washington D.C. Zoom 


“How the Spanish Entrada Changed Indigenous Enslavement in the American Southwest” 


by Catherine M. Cameron, PhD, University of Colorado, professor emerita 
= Bs ERG 


Captive-taking and enslavement have been common 
worldwide and into the distant past, including in the Greater 
Southwest. The Spanish entrada into the region caused 
dramatic increases in warfare, captive-taking, and enslavement. 
Captives in pre-contact periods were often able to become 
members of their captor’s society, leading normal if somewhat 
marginal lives. After the Spanish entrada, the Greater 
Southwest became a “predatory landscape” in which 
indigenous people lived in fear of Spanish slavers and were 
captured primarily for their labor. European demand for labor 
also encouraged raiding among indigenous groups to gain 
captives to sell. Unlike captives held by indigenous groups, in 1905, carrying heavy ore bags at 
a mine in Guanajuato, Mexico. 
Courtesy of crestoneeagle.com. 


captives held by Spanish families were limited in their ability 


to achieve full membership in European society. 
Catherine M. Cameron is Professor Emerita in the Department of Anthropology at the University 


of Colorado. She works in the northern part of the American Southwest, focusing especially on the 
Chaco and post-Chaco eras (AD 900—1300). Her research interests include prehistoric demography, 
the evolution of complex societies, and processes of cultural transmission. She has worked in 
southeastern Utah at the Bluff Great House, a Chacoan site, and in nearby Comb Wash. 
During the past fifteen years, she has undertaken a study of captives in prehistory, 
as a special type of migrant that has been largely overlooked by archaeologists 
Go to this hyperlink to register for the event: Indigenous Enslavement in the American Southwest 


You will receive a unique link that you can click to join the webinar. 


Image of workers, possibly slaves, 
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(2) Aztlander Scholarly Opinion: Lach Lindsey 


In the mid-1800s, a group of Maya in 
present-day Quintana Roo got fed up with 

the poor treatment by the Mexican federal 
government and rose up to start an army, one 
that almost split the young Mexico into pieces. 
You might already know about it. You might 
even know that it was a complicated affair — 
federalists and anti-federalists working together; 
people who believed in ethnic cleansing and 
theocracy side-by-side with people who just 
wanted living wages; overzealous Mexican 
soldiers massacring families; U.S. mercenaries; 
guns falling to pieces in the humid jungle; the 
infamous stalled Merida attack; autonomous 
cities, semi-autonomous cities, federal cities 
and cities that seemed to switch allegiance 
daily. 

But what is it called? 


It's typically known as the Guerra de Castas 
(Caste War), but it sometimes goes by other 
names, such as Guerra Social Maya. Some 
indigenous folks, such as the Tihosuco-born 
David Chan and Nestor Cituk Tus or Merida- 
based historian Jose Koyoc Ku, say it’s time 
to retire the name Caste War. 

The idea of a name change isn’t 
a new one; in 2008 and 2009, Carlos Chablé 
Mendoza, co-founder of the Academia de la 
Lengua y Cultura Maya, suggested the term 
Levantamiento Maya (Maya Uprising) and 
called the Caste War a poor name imposed by 
the government after-the-fact, according to his 
book X Baalam Naj 500 Años Después. 

Luis Barjau wrote about it in 2016 
for UNAM’s Investigaciones Jurídicas. But 
in 2021, Koyoc Ku brought the debate to 
the general public with his article for the 


Maya leaders commemorated in the Caste War 
museum in Tihosuco. Submitted by Zach Lindsey. 


mainstream anthropology magazine Relatos 

e Historias en Mexico. You can find Koyoc Ku 
and others in favor of the name change arguing 
about this theme with their neighbors on 

social media, so the change is by no means 
universally beloved by the Maya community. 
But | think their argument has a point that 

is worth respecting, even if you disagree. 

The caste system codified by the 
Spanish colonial government was a form 
of proto-racism, but it was not racism. It was 
different from the way we think of race today 
in important ways, especially its complex 
staircase-like hierarchy from indigenous 
American or African to European, with every 
possible combination of parentage from 
these three groups occupying a step. 

After the breakdown of colonialism, the 
nascent Mexican government tried to eliminate 
the complexity of the caste system, and the 
Constitution of 1824 codified Mexico’s distaste 
for the colonial institution, according to Federico 

continued on next page 


¿La Guerra de Qué? by Zach Lindsey continued 


Navarrete in the Revista de la Universidad de 
México. Years later, José Vasconcelos called 
Mexicans a fifth race, implying mestizaje had 
united all Mexicans. In practice, lighter-skinned 
people with connections to European wealth 
continued to maintain the bulk of political power, 
but the caste system itself was dismantled 
before the beginning of the war in 1847. 

I’ve noticed a tendency for those who 
only have a passing familiarity with Mexican 
history, including some Mexicans, to think that 
the Caste War was between the Spanish and 
the Maya, and | think that’s partly because of 
the name. The official narrative positions the 
war as a battle against the last vestiges of 
colonial oppression. But indigenous scholars 
like Chablé Mendoza and Koyoc Ku argue that 
it was the start of a different style of occupation 
that is still occurring. This is the disruption 
of Maya society and lifestyle so outsiders, 
including other non-Maya Mexicans, can 


own brand of spirituality while being indoctrinated 
into the Spanish version of Roman Catholicism. 
This is the “Talking Cross” that became a sacred icon 
of the Caste War Indigenous Maya, their capital city 
of Felipe Carrillo Puerto, then called; Chan Santa 
Cruz. To this day a rotating team of loyal followers 
of this mythical deity icon keep one week vigils at 
this chapel and the adjacent cenote cave where 

the Talking Cross was discovered. The man, who 
became governor Felipe Carrillo Puerto, was one 
of the few of Spanish descent who dedicated his 
life to rectifying many of the wrongs done to the 
Indigenous Maya through his social democratic 
reform. Courtesy of: bicycleyucatan.wordpress.com 


a A 
Recently constructed, this chapel building enshrouds 
the Maya’s “Talking Cross”. It is situated directly 
above the cenote where the cross originated. 
Courtesy of: bicycleyucatan. wordpress.com 


benefit from local Yucatecan resources 
while the locals do not. 

In this sense, it was not a war between 
castes for a few reasons: 1) More than 20 
years before the war, the Mexican government 
began moving to eliminate the caste system 
as racialist ideas became the norm 2) Even 
if the loose framework of the caste system 
still existed, the Maya themselves didn’t see 
themselves as sitting on the lowest step of a 
hierarchical system and 3) There were Maya 
on both sides, as some ethnic Maya folks, 
especially in Campeche and northwestern 
Yucatan, owned land and benefited from 
the current political climate. 

In that sense, the war was more about 
ethnoracial category and class than caste. 

But besides being an imprecise descriptor, 

its a term an increasing number of indigenous 
voices are moving away from. That’s probably 
a good enough reason to consider a new 
name. 

And, after all, it couldn't be a war between 
castes since the federal government had 
already gotten rid of the caste system. The 
war was a complex manifestation of a number 
of social and political ills of the time, but at its 
heart, it was an attempt by Maya people to 
ensure the survival of Maya society in the face 
of what they perceived as a draconian central 
government. In that sense, the Maya Social 
War is more accurate than Caste War. a 


January 28, 9 AM — 6 PM MT 


Soa 
ip Uncoming Zoom Events for January 
ii January 27, 6:30 PM PT 
San Antonio Museum of Art Zoom 
“Ancient Maya Ancestor Veneration 
and Political Authority in Western Belize” 


San Diego Archaeological Center Zoom 
“Santee Greens Revisited: 
A Late Holocene Site” 
Go to this hyperlink to register for the event: Go to this hyperlink to register for the event: 
Santee Greens Revisited ncient Maya Ancestor Veneration 


Recent live Streaming Events You May Have Missed 


“How Writing Came to the Northern Yucatan, 


Sy 
o 
ACON 
ne 
Archaeology Southwest 
with Marc Zender, PhD 


“Turkey Feather Blankets 
in Ancestral Pueblo History” 
with Bill Lipe (Professor Emeritus, Washington 
State University) and Mary Weahkee (New 
Mexico Office of Archaeological Studies) 


“Ga 


A 


Dr Marc Zender, Associate Professor of Anthropology, Tulane University 
i a thee’ 3 ` >, 
Po ht fr u Pi 


Archaeology Southwest spiring and protecting the places of our past 
Turkey Feather Blankets in ; 
Ancestral Pueblo History n J 
Presented by BILL LIPE & MARY WEAHKEE rf 
SMITH How the Yukatekan language and its written form 
wert may have derived from an early Ch'olan script is the 
subject of this lecture by Tulane’s noted epigrapher 
and Associate Professor, Dr. Marc Zender. As 


This program is made possible by The Smith Living Trust 


we will see, many peculiarities of the northern 
inscriptions and codices can be explained by the 

complicated process of borrowing and adaptation, 
as can the considerable linguistic and cultural 


For over 1,600 years, a distinctive Southwestern 
domestic turkey furnished feathers for ritual uses 
and for making warm blankets. The birds also 
influences of southern lowland Ch’'olan civilization 
on the languages and peoples of Northern Yucatan. 


became a significant food source after about 
1200 CE. Archaeological evidence of the 
development of feather blankets and some 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
Writing in the Northern Yucatan 


techniques used in making them are discussed. 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
Turkey Feather Blankets ; : ses! f 
The Arizona Archaeological & Historical Society 
“Monumental Avenues of the Chaco World: 
New Research at the Crossroads of 
Infrastructure, Ontology, and Power” 


Peabody Museum of Archaeology & Ethnology 
“From Conquest to Colony: 
The Early Colonial Period in Peru” 
Virtual Lecture and Book Presentation with Robert Weiner 
with archaeologist Jeffrey Quilter 
Peru’s early colonial history is generally viewed 
from the perspective of the Europeans who invaded 
the region and documented their conquests. Recent 
archaeological studies, however, are revealing new 


insights into the experiences of Indigenous and 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording 
Monumental Avenues at Chaco 


other peoples who lived during this turbulent period. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
The Early Colonial Period in Peru 


Garth and Cheryl Nai are center- “stage after an n important K'iche' Maya ceremony in Momostenango on behalf of The Maya Consenoney (TMC). 
TMC participants include Mary Lou Ridinger, Georgeann Johnson, Robert & June Sitler, Belizean flutist Pablo Collado, and Jim Reed (far left). 


rth Norman was the leading 
authority on eni research 
of the early Izapan-Mayan culture. 
He worked with the New World 
Archaeological Foundation at the site 
of Izapa from 1965 to 1980 and has published books 
and papers on that culture. He began his professional 
archaeology career in 1965 as a research associate with 
the BYU-New World Archaeological Foundation’s Izapa, 
Mexico, project, Norman has primarily researched 
antiquities in Mesoamerica, North America, and Peru, 
South America over the past 50 years. 


Obituary 

Vernal Garth Norman, 87, passed onto the road to 
Xibalba on December |, 2021, in American Fork, UT. He 
was born June 30, 1934, in Paradise, UT to Vernal and 
Mildred Norman. He grew up on a farm milking cows 
and baling hay. He learned to be a finish carpenter 

with his father. He served in the Army during the 
Korean War, and soon after he served a Mission for 

the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints in Japan 
for 3 years. Following his Mission, he attended Brigham 
Young University where he earned a BA in Recreational 
Management and later, an MA in Ancient Scripture. 


Garth Norman receives gifts from the mayor of Tapachula, Chiapas, 
Mexico. The TMC had facilitated the way to bring 13 Maya spiritual 
elders from Momostenango to re-ignite the sacred fire at Izapa. No one 
had performed ceremony at Izapa in more than 900 years. The mayor 
was so enthralled that we pulled it off in spite of the desires of state 
officials that he invited our whole entourage to lunch and called for 

a major press conference to commemorate the event. Left to right: 
Mary Lou Ridinger, Rodolfo Juan, John Major Jenkins, the mayor, 

Garth, Georgeann Johnson, and Jim Reed. 


He married Cheryl 
Peterson in 1965 in a 
the Los Angeles Temple. 
Soon after, he was 
hired as a Seminary 
Instructor during the 
school year on Native 
American Reservations 
1965—1967 on the 
Washoe Reservation 
in Nevada, and 1967— 
1976 on the Navajo \ 
Reservation in Window AY ; 
Rock, AZ. His family 
loved living with the 
Native American 
people. During summer 
breaks, he worked 
in Southern Mexico 
at several 
archaeological sites. 
While attending 
BYU in 1962, great 
archaeological 
discoveries were being & 
made in Central America. # 
He hopped on a bus 
and made his way down 
to Chiapas, Mexico to ee 
see the excavations Izapa’s Stela 5 “Tree of Life” monument. 
that were taking place. Photo by Garth Norman, 1962 
When he saw the Izapa Stela 5 “Tree of Life” monument, 
he was captivated. He returned in 1965 to photograph and 
study all the Izapa carved stone monuments. As a result, 
he was hired to be on the staff of the New World 
Archaeological Foundation where he meticulously outlined 
renderings of each of the many stelae, which continue to 
be widely used today. He became the leading expert on 
the Izapa Temple Observatory with his major publications 
in 1973, 1976, and 1980 and received his second MA in 
Archaeology/Anthropology at BYU in 1980. After moving 
in 1976 to American Fork, UT, his continued research 
led him to connect the 260-Day sacred Maya calendar 
to Izapa at 15 degrees north latitude. Through precision 


Garth and Cheryl Norman at Izapa, 
standing by a banner gifted by the Maya 

showing the four sacred directional 
colors of the Maya cosmogram. 


continued on next page 


Pioneer in Maya Studies: 
V. Garth Norman 


In Memoriam by Jim Reed continued 


in his studies, he determined that the art and 
architecture at Izapa and related ancient sites were 
constructed using the Babylonian and Egyptian cubits, 
indicating a connection between the Middle East and 
Central America. He published seven more books 

on his findings including one on the Parowan Gap, 
Utah petroglyph calendar site, and the Nazca, Peru 
observatory at 15° south latitude (opposite Izapa, 
Mexico’s 15° north latitude.) 

Throughout his life, Garth was dedicated to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ and had an unwavering testimony 
of the Book of Mormon. He led his family as a devoted 
father and grandfather which included 3 foster children: 
Rochelle Seeyouma and Emi Aoshima, and Daniel 
Millett, Abinadi Navas. Life was full of adventures 
with family members frequently tagging along on his 
archaeological quests. He was our “Indiana Jones”, but 
he never hesitated to drop what he was doing to help 
his family or friends with their needs or projects. As a 
lifelong friend said: “Garth was an immense source of 
kindness, gentle wisdom and passionate scholarship.” 

Garth is survived by his wife Cheryl Norman, his 
children: Anne (Tim) Law, of Pleasant Grove, Rachel 
(Winston) Williams of Lindon, Christina “Tina” (Greg) 
Cooper of Highland, 14 grandsons, 2 granddaughters, 
8 great-grandchildren, his brother Bruce (Trudy) Norman, 
his sisters Mary Jean (Ray) Garrison, Kathleen (Joe) 
Borich, and Christine (David) Hale. He was preceded 
in death by his son, Daniel Garth Norman, and his 
sister Diane Parker. 


Accomplishments and publications 


In 2007, he published his contract research on the 
natural temple center at the Parowan Gap in the 
Western U.S.: Parowan Gap—Nature’s Perfect Observatory 
(2007-CFI), where in southwestern Utah, he had 
discovered an observatory and calendar link to 
Mesoamerica. 

He published Izapa Self-Guided Tour in 2010 
(Arcon, Inc.). In September 2011, Garth was the 
keynote speaker in the State of Chiapas lectures 
on Izapa titled “Chiapas, Corazon de Mesoamerica” 
held in Tapachula, Mexico. 

In 2012, Garth published his ongoing research 
on ancient Mesoamerican calendars that have their 
foundation in the Izapa Temple Center in his book 
titled: Izapa Sacred Space: Sculpture Calendar Codex 
(translated into Spanish: Izapa Espacio Sagrado, El Codice 
Calendarico, 2016). In August 2012, Garth presented 
his most significant research to date in a lecture at 
the world famous Museo Nacional de Antropologia 
in Mexico City. He shared Izapa’s Calendars based 
on 15° north latitude where the sacred Maya 260-day 
calendar originated (1500 BC/500 BCE), and that he 
found the 15° south latitude at Nazca, Peru, has the 
same Izapa 260-day Calendar (100 BCE). 


Izapa, Espacio Sagrado: 
El Códice Calendérico 


de las Esculturas 


Izapa Sacred Space: 
Sculpture Calendar Codex 
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Garth Norman 


Publications 
1973-2018 


e Izapa Sculpture. Papers of the New World Archaeological 
Foundation in 2 Volumes. Provo, 1976. Available at ARCON. 

e Izapa Sacred Space: Sculpture Calendar Codex, 2015. 
Revised Edition. Available at www.amazon.com 

e Izapa — A Self-Guided Tour Book (English & Spanish) 
2010 — Printed in Guatemala. Available by contacting: 
www.garthnorman.com 

e The Parowan Gap—Nature’s Perfect Observatory. Cedar Fort 
Publications, Springville, 2007. 


e Izapan Archaeoastronomy, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
1980. Updated Revision Izapan Archaeoastronomy and Calendar. 

e Geometry and Measure in Ancient Mesoamerican Civilizations. 

e Izapa Astronomy and Calendar (Origins of the Maya Calendar 
at Izapa Temple Center, Mexico). 


e The Cubit Connection (Geometry and Measure in Ancient 
World Migrations) 2018. 


In 2018, Norman published the Cubit Connection in 
Ancient World Migrations which focuses on how antiquities were 
constructed in Middle America, North and South America, 
Asia, and the Pacific Islands using Middle Eastern cubits. 

About Cubit Connection, Allen J. Christenson notes 
“Garth Norman’s discovery of a massive calendar observatory 
system with astronomical alignments of mounds and monuments 
convincingly demonstrates that the Izapa monuments must be 
studied and interpreted as a whole, rather than try to read 
them individually or out of context. In addition, he masterfully 
demonstrates that Izapan artistic symbolism is just as highly 
developed a system of communication as the later hieroglyphic 
texts of the Maya, and a precursor to their development. 

“Norman’s profound understanding of the underlying 
Mesoamerican theology of Izapa and related cultures uses the 
myth narratives of the Popol Vuh, sacred book of the K'iche' 
Maya, and ethnographic sources creatively, showing that the 
Izapans were not just interested in the dance of planets and 
stars in the heavens, but also in what these movements say 
about the cycles of life itself. This book will surely prove to 
be of great interest to anyone interested in the art, science, 
and culture of ancient Mesoamerica.” 

Garth Norman was President of Archaeological 
Research Consultants (ARCON, Inc.) and the Ancient America 
Foundation (AAF). He was affiliated with many research 
organizations and had participated internationally with 
numerous professional symposiums. Garth Norman was 
a Century member of the IMS. May he rest in peace. E 
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Gs Noteworthy Posts inthe News: U.S. Southwest 


New Scientific Research at the Sun Temple in Mesa Verde 


Sun Temple in Mesa Verde National Park may have allowed Ancestral Puebloans to monitor 
the heavens. Unraveling its mysteries requires overcoming archaeology’s troubled past. 


On the winter solstice in 1997, Greg Munson 
stood beside an unusual basin pecked into 
the stone along the exit trail to Cliff Palace, 
grandest of the cliff dwellings in southwestern 
Colorado’s Mesa Verde National Park. 

As the sun set on the shortest day of 
the year, Munson, a former Mesa Verde park 
ranger and researcher, watched as the sun 
appeared to plunge into Sun Temple, an 
enigmatic structure perched on a promontory 
atop Chapin Mesa across the canyon from 
his vantage point. 

“It was amazing to think that maybe | 


was the first western person to see this event Sun Temple, an archaeological site located at Mesa 


; oa Verde National Park, is thought to be an Ancestral 
in nearly 800 years and recognize it for what Puebloan astronomical observatory. Credit: 
it was,” Munson said. 


: Jeremy Wade Shockley, of The Colorado Sun. 
Munson and his colleagues may have 


been looking at one of the most advanced Towers’ research uses computer 
astronomical observatories in the ancient modeling to theorize that Sun Temple is shot 
world, according to recent studies by data through with sight lines pointing not just to 
scientist Sherry Towers/ the rise and set of the sun at crucial dates, 
Researchers have long theorized such as equinoxes and solstices, but to lunar 
that Sun Temple contains solar, lunar and cycles and an array of major stars that figure 
astronomical alignments in its placement into Pueblo cosmology that may have its 
and architecture, and Towers’ research origins among the Ancestral Puebloans. 
suggests it could be far more complex Towers has also further developed 
than previously believed. But unraveling theories that Sun Temple’s construction 
Sun Temple’s mysteries is made more incorporates advanced geometry, including 
difficult by the troubled history between a standard unit of measurement, and walls 
researchers and the descendants of built to the proportions of the golden 
the people who built it. rectangle and Pythagorean 3:4:5 triangles. 


“It's sheer genius,” Towers said of Sun 
Temple’s construction. “The architect did this 
with no known writing or numerical system, no 
computers. They laid it out with yucca cords 
and sticks. They were the Michaelangelo of 
their time.” 

Mesa Verde National Park, established 
in 1906, features some of the most well- 
preserved Ancestral Puebloan sites in the 
i Southwest. More than 22,000 people may 
a Pi have lived on and around Mesa Verde at the 
Sun Temple as it appeared in the 1950s. beginning of the 1200s. But by the beginning 
Courtesy of the National Parks Service. contined on next page 
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of the 1300s, the area was depopulated, 
likely as a result of a prolonged drought or 
other social pressures. The inhabitants largely 
resettled in Arizona and the Rio Grande Valley 
of New Mexico, where their descendants live 
today as the Pueblo and Hopi people. (The 
park’s former inhabitants were once called the 
Anasazi, though the term — which is commonly 
cited as meaning “ancient enemy” in the Diné 
language — is considered derogatory by 
Pueblo people and has fallen out of use). 

Mesa Verde’s crown jewels are its cliff 
dwellings, sprawling structures built in alcoves 
beneath the mesa tops, with likely uses 
including habitation, food storage, ceremony 
and ritual. More than 600 cliff dwellings are 
scattered throughout the park, though they 
represent just a fraction of the more than 
5,000 known archaeological sites within 
park boundaries. 

Amid this archaeological treasure trove, 
Sun Temple stands out. Built nearly 800 years 
ago by the Ancestral Puebloans, Sun Temple 
shows no signs of habitation — no hearths, no 
food storage, no trash middens. The D-shaped 
122-foot-by-64-foot structure encloses several 
roofless circular rooms. They do not appear 
to be kivas, the subterranean rooms used 
for ceremonies and rituals. Nor were they 
tall enough to be watchtowers. 

Towers’ work follows earlier hypotheses 
about the site’s astronomical alignments, 


December sunshine over Sun Temple. 
Credit: Jeremy Wade Shockley, of The Colorado Sun. 
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New Scientific Research at the Sun Temple in Mesa Verde contined from previous page 


The Cliff Palace in the 1930s. Courtesy of the 
National Parks Service. 
dating to the earliest modern researchers. Sun 
Temple was first excavated by J.W. Fewkes, 
a pioneering archaeologist and ethnographer 
who worked in the park in the early 20th 
century — and gave Sun Temple its modern 
name. Fewkes theorized that Sun Temple’s 
south wall was aligned to the summer solstice 
sunrise, though later investigation found the 
wall is off from the sunrise by several degrees. 
Nevertheless, in the decades that 
followed, researchers built on Fewkes’ 
theories, owing in part to Sun Temple’s 
commanding view of the surrounding 
landscape, and growing awareness of the 
Ancestral Puebloans’ knowledge of astronomy. 
Munson, who along with other 
researchers surveyed Sun Temple in the 
1990s and 2000s, studied the alignment 
between the winter solstice sunset and the 
pecked basin at Cliff Palace across the canyon. 
Towers, who built on work by Munson, 
Kim Malville and Dr. Jonathan Reyman, 
said her research brings a new data-driven, 
analytical approach that has been lacking 
in archaeoastronomy — the study of how 
ancient people observed the heavens. 
“You can find alignments in almost any 
building if you go looking for them,” Towers said. 
The Colorado Sun has the report here: 


Archaeoastronomy at Sun Temple E] 


Recent live Streaming Events You May Have Missed 


“Non-Maya Glyphs at Chichen Itza” 
with Dr. Bruce Love 


GG 


oe 
E ` a 
K 
CUI The Aztlander on YouTube 
“Ohio’s Great Serpent Mound and 
the Effigy Mounds of Wisconsin: 
Shared Symbols, Shared Stories” 
with Brad Lepper, Senior Archaeologist of the Ohio 
History Connection’s World Heritage Program 


Ohio’s Great Serpent Mound and 
the Effigy Mounds of Wisconsin: 
shared symbols, shared stories 


Brad Lepper ilik IK EETA 
For more than a century it’s been known that 
there are symbols or glyphs associated with 
certain carvings at Chichen Itza that are not in 
the Maya traditional writing system. The clearest 


Archaeology Curator 
Y 
om9 
and best drawings of these glyphs come from 
the work of Annie Hunter in the Lower Temple 


CONNECTION 


The effigy mounds of the Upper Midwest and the 
Ohio Valley have been thought to be distinct and 
independent cultural developments, built at different 
of the Jaguars. It was her drawings that were 
published by Alfred Maudslay in his masterwork 
on Chichen Itza from the end of the nineteenth 
century. 


times and by unrelated people. But recent work by 
a team of researchers points towards a different 
conclusion. In spite of their geographic separation, 
the effigy mounds of Ohio and Wisconsin are 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
Non-Maya Glyphs at Chichen Itza 


products of a shared cultural tradition. 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


Great Serpent Mound 
Looking Towards the Future: Our Febuary Aztlander Zoom 
i Thursday, February 10 • 7 PM CST ° 8 PM EST 
Access and bookmark this zoom hyperlink: Where the Earth Meets the Sky 


Our February 10 zoom event will feature Phil Wanyerka with a program titled: 


Where the Earth Meets the Sky: Defining Sacred Geography 
at an Early Woodland Earthwork Complex in Northeast Ohio 


Geophysical and archaeological investigations 
have been conducted for the past five years at 
the Fort Hill Earthwork Complex (site 33CU1), 

one of only two Known prehistoric earthwork 


complexes, located in Rocky River Valley 
Artist's recreation of the Fort Hill 


of Northeast Ohio. The site is located at the 
eastern-end of a 100 foot-high, steeply-sided 
plateau, consisting of a line of three earthen 
embankments each with its own external : 
borrow ditch. Our investigations suggest that Soetkin CTT NE (BED CIO). 
the earthwork was built during the Early Woodland Period by the Adena Culture 
(1,000—100 BCE). Due to our geophysical surveys, based on the discovery 
of two gateways and a post mold, we suspect that the entire earthwork complex 
may have served as an astronomical observatory to watch either the sun 


and/or the moon, or even some other astronomical body. 
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{> Noteworthy Posts in the News: South America 


Complex Roped Mummy Found at the Cajamarquilla Archaeological Site 


Archaeologists excavating an underground 
tomb in Peru have uncovered a strange 
mummy preserved fully bound up in ropes, 
with its hands covering its face. 

The remains of the individual, whose 
sex has not been identified, was found at 
the Cajamarquilla archaeological site, some 
16 miles from the capital city of Lima. 

According to the team, the mummy 
dates back 1,200-800 years and belonged 
to the pre-Inca civilization that developed 
between the Peruvian coast and mountains. 

The excavation at Cajamarquilla is 
being led by archaeologist Pieter Van Dalen 
Luna of the California State University 
San Marcos. 

“The main characteristic of the 
mummy is that the whole body was tied 
up by ropes and with the hands covering 
the face,” Professor Van Dalen Luna said. 

This elaborate binding, he explained, 
“would be part of the local funeral pattern.” 

The mummified individual, Professor 
Van Dalen Luna explained, would have lived 
in the high Andean region of what is today 
Peru — some 600-200 years before the 
rise of the Inca people. 

“Radiocarbon dating will give 
a more precise chronology,” he added. 


Strange Ancient Burials 
at El Rayo in Nicaragua 


In the 15th century, a group of elite women in 
the ancient city of Chan Chan spent their days 
making textiles while living ... and in death. 
Archaeologists recently uncovered a 
mass grave in the Trujillo province of modern- 
day Peru that held the remains of about 
25 people, mostly women and a couple of 
children and teenagers, surrounded by textile 
tools, including needles, spindles and chalk, 
according to a statement from the Peruvian 
Ministry of Culture. 
Because the women were buried 
with these items, they were likely “people 
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According to the team, the mummy dates back 

1,200-800 years and belonged to the pre-Inca 
civilization that developed between the Peruvian 
coast and mountains. Credit: Universidad Nacional 
Mayor de San marcos Facebook. 


The underground tomb in which the 
mummy was found also harboured other 
funerary offerings. Among these discoveries 
were stone tools and ceramic pots within 
which were traces of vegetable matter. 

The team added that the nature of 
the burial indicated that the region would 
have been multi-ethnic in the late 
pre-Hispanic period. 

The Daily Mail has the report 
with many photos and a video: 


Complex Roped Mummy in Peru Py 


dedicated to textiles,” according to the statement. 
The women were buried in a seated position, 
with their legs bent, and most were under age 30. 

“It is a very specific population, not too 
young considering the average human life span 
was 40 years,” noted Jorge Meneses Bartra, an 
archaeologist who leads the research project. The 
skeletons were wrapped with a cotton fabric that 
was then covered with another fabric made from 
plant tissue. 

The number of grave goods found in the 
grave pit — including dozens of ceramic objects — 
suggests that the people buried were elite. The 
researchers don’t yet know how the people died. 

The report is here at Live Science: 
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L) Vessel in the shape of a kneeling Moche warrior holding a club and a shield, Peru, 100—600 CE. LC) Vessel 
depicting a human figure in a reed boat, Moche, Peru, 100—800 CE. RC) Vessel in the form of a contortionist, 
Cupisnique, Peru, 1000—500 BCE. R) Chanacay-Inca painted tunic, Peru, 1000—1470 CE. 


Marking Peru’s bicentennial year of independence, and power, some of which endure today. 


this exhibition highlights the history, beliefs and The exhibition features objects from 
cultural achievements of the different peoples the British Museum’s collection, including 
who lived here from around 2500 BC to the ceramics, precious metals, textiles and ritual 
arrival of Europeans in the 1500s, and their paraphernalia, as well as extraordinary pieces 
legacy in the centuries that followed. borrowed from Peru itself. Striking, large-scale 
From Peru’s early indigenous peoples photography and videos of iconic sites, including 
to the ill-fated Inca, discover how past cultures the Nasca geoglyphs and Machu Picchu, will 
were shaped by the diverse landscapes of the also give visitors a vivid sense of place and 
central Andes, flourishing at some of the highest an appreciation of the artistic and architectural 
altitudes and in some of the driest deserts on prowess of ancient Andean cultures. 
earth. Find out how they developed unique Check it all out at this hyperlink: 
approaches to time, agriculture, economy Peru: A Journey in Time 


Exhibition Catalog: The environments of the Central Andean region in Peru, 

m South America, are some of the most geographically rich and diverse in the 
world. This publication highlights the history, beliefs and cultural achievements 
of the different peoples who lived in these remarkable landscapes from 1500 BC 
Peru to the arrival of Europeans in the 1500s, and the importance of their legacy up 
until today. 

Over thousands of years, the people of the Andes have approached 
agriculture, economy, gender, power and belief in fascinating ways. Many 
archaeological sites in Peru are uniquely preserved, and the book discusses 
key examples with a thematic and geographical approach. The vibrant and 
varied material depicted includes ceramics, colorful textiles, golden objects 
and wooden carvings, drawn from the British Museum and museums and 
collections in Peru and beyond. 

Cover of the catalog This beautifully illustrated companion to the exhibition will be essential 
available for the exhibition. reading for anyone interested in Peru’s art, history and cultures. E 
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We are pleased to announce that registration is now open for The 2022 Mesoamerica Meetings! 
Following the digital format of last year’s conference, The 2022 Mesoamerica Meetings 
will again convene entirely online. 

As with our last Meetings, we will be using our Pay As You Wish donation model for those 
interested in helping us balance the budget for this upcoming conference and supporting other 
activities organized by The Mesoamerica Center at The University of Texas at Austin. 


To learn more about the upcoming 2022 Virtual Mesoamerica Meetings, please visit our 
conference website at this hyperlink: The 2022 Mesoamerica Meetings Registration 


<>: Live Streaming Events on YouTube Channels 


CT Each of these names are hyperlinks to access the channels of your choice. 
Click on them, and they will open for you in another browser window. 
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Ancient Americas Arizona State Museum 
Amerind Foundation Mark Van Stone 
ArchaeoEd Podcast Peabody Museum Lectures 

Archaeological Conservancy Penn Museum 

Archaeology Cafe School for Advanced Research 

Archaeology Southwest Smithsonian Native American Museum 
ArchaeologyTV Teotihuacan: City of Water, City of Fire 


We hope that you have enjoyed this issue of The Aztlander! 
Feel free to contact us to leave your comments and suggestions for future issues. 


The Aztlander is announced to thousands of Ancient Americas enthusiasts. If you would like 


to donate to sponsor an ad for your business or organization, remember we provide hyperlinks, 
so folks can immediately access your website for products, services, book sales, etc. 


